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A Word from the Editor 


Last August Miss Lola McColl, an artist who draws many 
of the cover designs for Wee Wisdom, sailed from New York 
for a trip around the world. From time to time, happy little 
notes telling of her experiences in far-away lands came to 
Wee Wisdom’s home. Then, early this spring there came quite 
a bulky package, bearing the postmark of Naples, Italy. We 
opened it eagerly, and what do you think we found? Two 
beautiful pictures for the June and July covers of Wee Wisdom. 
We hope that you will like the little queen mother and the tulip 
babies on the cover of this issue. 

You will find the first of the new series of cut-outs on 
pages forty-four and forty-five. The Busy Sunbeams pages 
for this month tell you how to make a file in which to keep 
your cut-outs. When the series is finished, you will have paper 
cut-outs showing all big events in the settling and development 
of the United States. This series will make your geography 
and history lessons very interesting. 

Vacation time is here, with its opportunities to grow in 
loyalty, courage, usefulness, and love. Keep your thoughts 
clean, your speech true and pure, and yours will be a happy 


vacation. 
\ 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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Roses are spreading 
Their buds to the sun; 
Bird voices calling 
That day has begun; 
And, on the top of the trellis, 


Mother Wren twitters 
And twitches about. 
‘*Look at my babies, 


They’re every one out, 
Bless them!’’ she’s trying 
to tell us. 
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thia Ann's Visit to 
Make-elieve fand_. 


By Lenore M.MCulloch 


Cynthia Ann lay on the wide 
porch swing, rocking slowly back 
and forth. It was a warm summer 
morning. Cynthia Ann had awak- 
ened early that morning and now 
Mother had suggested that she take 
a mid-morning nap; but who could 
sleep on a lovely day like this, when 
there was so much to see and so 
much to do? It was fun just to lie 
there and watch the morning- 
glories swaying on the vine that 
clambered up the trellis of the 
porch. 

Cynthia Ann loved morning- 
glories. Sometimes, she liked to 
play that they were little ladies in 
flaring silken skirts, some of them 
striped, some of them pale lavender, 
and some of them purple. There 
were many lovely colors; and the 
little ladies bowed and moved grace- 
fully in the light breeze. She es- 
pecially noticed one in a striped 
skirt of pink and lavender. What 
a dainty little lady she was! 

‘*Wouldn’t it be nice,’’ she said 
aloud, ‘‘if there were truly a land 
of make-believe, where all the 
things that one makes-believe were 
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really so, and I could visit it.’’ 
** Well, why not?’’ a voice asked. 
Cynthia Ann looked around, 
startled. Had Mother come out on 
the porch while she was speaking ? 
No, the wide porch was empty. No- 
body was in sight. A bumblebee 
buzzed over the flowers, but she 
knew that he had not spoken; for 
a bumblebee can only buzz. Then 
there sounded a burst of laughter— 
the sweetest, gayest laughter that 
she had ever heard. It seemed al- 
most over her head. She lifted her 
eyes; and there, on the morning- 
glory vines, were dozens of little 
morning-glory ladies in colored 
silken skirts. They were watching 
her, and giving tiny peals of de- 
lighted laughter at her astonish- 
ment. 
‘“Why!’’ cried Cynthia Ann, 
‘*how did you ever get here ?”’ 
‘¢We have been here all the time,”’ 
answered a dainty little miss in a 
purple dress, ‘‘only you hadn’t 
opened your eyes to see us. People 
are so funny!’’ she laughed. ‘‘They 
think themselves so wise, and al! 
the time there are worlds of lovely 
things all around them that they 
know nothing about. Some of the 
loveliest things lie in the land tha: 
they call ‘Make-Believe.’ ”’ 
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‘*Why don’t they know about 
it?’’ asked Cynthia Ann. 

‘*Oh, I suppose it is because they 
do not understand, and because 
their eyes are closed to beauty,’’ an- 
swered the little lady. ‘‘There is 
a land of make-believe right here, 
all around you, where we sing and 
play and are happy the livelong 
day. Should you like to see it, 
Cynthia Ann ?”’ 

*‘Oh, I should love to!’’ cried 
Cynthia Ann. “I have often 
played at make-believe, but I have 
never truly been in Make-Believe 
Land. What does it look like?”’ 

‘Just a moment, 
and you shall see,’’ 
laughed the little 
morning-glory lady 
with a flit of her 
striped skirt. ‘‘Give 
me your hand and 
shut your eyes tight. 
Now! One, two, three 
—and here we are! 
Open your eyes now, 
Cynthia Ann.”’ 

Cynthia Ann 
opened her eyes and 
gave a gasp of delight. 
Never had she seen so 
lovely a place! It 
really was like the 
place that she had al- 
ways known, only 
very much _lovelier. 
There was the same 
blue sky above, only 
now it was a deeper, 


Never ‘had she seen so 
lovely a place. 
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more beautiful blue. The clouds 
were so soft, so white, and some- 
how so gay that they seemed to be 
almost smiling. Never was there 
grass so green! It felt cool, 
and as soft as velvet beneath 
her feet. The trees waved their 
branches as though they were danc- 
ing; and the birds’ songs were in 
words that she could really under- 
stand. Thev seemed to say: 

‘*TIsn’t this a lovely world. Isn’t 
this a happy world? Weare happy, 
happy, happy all the day!’’ And 
the flowers—oh, the flowers! Cyn- 
thia Ann could scarcely believe her 
eyes. Never before 
had she seen such gor- 
geous colors; never 
before such perfect 
blossoms. But that 
was not all. Best of 
all, each flower had a 
happy, smiling little 
face. Such sweet lit- 
tle faces they were 
that Cynthia Ann 
knelt right down by a 
bed of roses. Very 
gently, she put her 
arms around as many 
as she could reach, 
and kissed them all. 

“You  darlings!”’ 
she cried. 

The little rose faces 
smiled more than ever, 
and swayed on their 
graceful stems. 

‘*We knew that you 
would see us some day, 
Cynthia Ann,’’ they 
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said. ‘‘You have almost seen us When it rains we celebrate the rain, 
many times; and we have whispered and——’’ 


to one another, ‘The next time— 


“We knew that you aia see us some nol 


surely, the next time—she will see.’ 
And now you really do! This is 
such a happy day that we must have 
a celebration. Is there any especial 
thing that you would like to do, 
Cynthia Ann ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Cynthia 
Ann. “It is all so beautiful that 
I seem unable to do anything but 
look.”’ 

All the flowers laughed delight- 
edly at that. Then a very stately 
crimson rose held out her hand. 

**Should you like to come to our 
dance ?’’ she asked. 

‘*Ts there a dance?’’ Cynthia Ann 
looked around, wide-eyed. 

‘‘Oh, yes indeed!’’ said the red 
rose-lady. ‘‘We are celebrating 
Midsummer Day now. Nearly 
every day we celebrate something. 
It is great fun! We celebrate the 
sunrise, and we celebrate the sunset. 


‘*T shouldn’t feel like celebrating 
the rain,’ inter- 
rupted Cynthia Ann. 
She did not mean to 
be rude, but she was 
so excited over her 
wonderful adven- 
ture that, for a 
moment, she quite 
forgot her manners. 
“Tt is always dark 
and cloudy on rainy 
days, and I can’t go 
out to play. Some- 
times, Mother says, I 
get ‘grumpy.’ ”’ 

‘**Grumpy ?’ 
Whatever is that?’’ asked the red 
rose-lady, opening her pretty eyes 
very wide. 

“‘T am afraid it isn’t very nice,”’ 
stammered Cynthia Ann, hanging 
her head. ‘‘It’s being cross, and 
saying sharp things, and wishing 
the rain would go away.’’ 

‘*We never get grumpy in Make- 
Believe Land,’’ said the red rose- 
lady. ‘‘Everything here makes us 
happy, and the rain most of all. 
It bathes us, and quenches our 
thirst, and makes us grow. Of 
course it is cloudy, but we love that 
too. The next time it rains, look 
up at the clouds and see how beauti- 
ful they are; like blankets of soft 
gray down. One of our happiest 
celebrations is when it rains.”’ 

‘“What else do you celebrate. 
please?’’ asked Cynthia Ann ver) 
meekly. 


Cynthia Ann.” 
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‘*In the spring, we celebrate each 
tiny new flower that comes from its 
winter home. Oh, that is exciting! 
So many new beauties coming out 
every minute keep us busy greeting 
them all. Then, in the fall, we cele- 
brate the harvest. It is wonderful 
to gather the seeds and tuck them 
carefully away for the spring, and 
to prepare for our winter’s rest.”’ 

‘*But,’’ said Cynthia Ann, ‘‘you 
can’t have a celebration in the win- 
ter, because vou aren’t here then.”’ 

“‘Oh, aren’t we here indeed!’’ 
cried a chorus of voices from a 
spike of blue Delphinium; and all 
the other flowers laughed merrily 
with them as though it were a de- 
lightful joke. ‘‘Of course we are 
here! We don’t have a dancing cele- 
bration; we are too drowsy and 
‘comfy’ for that; but we have a 
happy celebration in our hearts. 
We whisper greetings to one an- 
other as we curl up 
under the soft snow 
blankets, and tuck 
them in around us.”’ 

“Just as I feel 
comfortable and 
happy when Mother 
tucks me into bed at 
night,’’ said Cyn- 
thia Ann. 

‘Just like that,’’ 
cried a gorgeous 
marigold, delight- 
edly. Again the 
flowers laughed 


“Is there a dance?” Cyn- 
thia Ann looked around, 
wide-eyed. 
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happily, because they were glad to 
have Cynthia Ann understand. 

‘You certainly do have many 
things to celebrate,’’ said Cynthia 
Ann. ‘‘Now, we celebrate Christ- 
mas, which of course is best of all, 
and New Year and Thanksgiving 
and Fourth of July and Washing- 
ton’s birthday, and—and—that’s 
all I can think of right now.”’ 

‘*Oh, we haven’t told you half of 
our happy occasions!’’ cried a yel- 
low buttercup. ‘‘There is some- 
thing every day. We celebrate the 
sun, and we celebrate the dew and 
the wind and the soft moonlight. 
You see, if you wish, you can find 
something every day to be happy 
over; and, after all, that is what 
a celebration is—just being happy 
over something, you know.’’ 

‘*T guess it is,’’ said Cynthia Ann, 
soberly, ‘‘but I had never thought 
of it in that way before.”’ 
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‘Just try it,’’ laughed a bright- 
eyed carnation, fluttering out the 
crinkly ruffles of her rose-colored 
frock. ‘‘You will be surprised to 
find how many things you will have 
to celebrate too. It’s much nicer 
than having to wait till some day 
on the calendar rolls around.’’ 

‘‘T’m sure it would be,’’ agreed 
Cynthia Ann. 

“But we are forgetting the 
dance,’’ reminded the red rose-lady. 

‘Shall we be late?’’ asked Cyn- 
thia Ann. 

‘“‘No one is ever late to our 
danees,’’ answered the red rose 
lady, ‘‘because they last all day. 
You may go when you please, and 
dance as long as you like. Come, 
and you shall see.”’ 

Cynthia Ann thought that she 
had never before seen anything so 


“You always do beat me, Cappy.” 


All the 
such grace 


lovely as that dance. 
colors of the rainbow; 
and beauty; such happiness! All 
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the flowers were swaying and bend- 
ing in the measures of the dance. 

‘*Shouldn’t you like to dance, my 
dear?’’ asked a morning-glory lady 
in a lavender gown. 

“‘T am afraid I couldn’t,’’ hesi- 
tated Cynthia Ann. ‘‘T am so big. 
I would only be in the way, and I 
might crush some of the lovely 
dancers.”’ 

‘*No danger of that,’’ said a smil- 
ing pink rose, “‘for your eyes are 
open now, and always will be. But 
not all are so thoughtful. They 
crush the flowers beneath their 
careless feet, and never see. Then 
there are others who pull the 
flowers up for a moment’s selfish 
pleasure, only to throw them away 
to wither. Of course, the flower 
idea lives forever, but the fragrant 
blossoms are gone. It is too bad. 

It often makes us quite sad.”’ 

The pink rose sighed, then 
smiled again as she added: 
‘“We know that people do not 
mean to be cruel, and we don’t 
hold it against them. They just 
do not see the beautiful world, 
the real world, that lies around 
them. Children often see it, 
for they have trusting hearts; 
but not many grown-ups. They 
are too busy looking at stupid 
things and ugly things and 
hurrying things, and finally 
they altogether forget the 
lovely things that they used to 
see as children. Then, they 

say: 

“**Oh, that isn’t real. It be- 

longs to the land of Make-Believe.’ 
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But some of the most real things in 
life are what they call make-believe. 
Don’t ever forget that, Cynthia 
Ann.”’ 

I never will,’’ cried 
Cynthia Ann, earnestly. 

Just then a voice behind her 
said: 

‘*Well, how do you like it, 
Cynthia Ann?’’ 

Cynthia Ann turned quickly, 
and there was her own dear lit- 
tle dog, Cappy. His mouth 
was stretched from ear to ear 
in a joyful grin; his tail was 
wagging, and his brown eyes 
were watching her adoringly. 

‘*Why, Cappy!’’ she gasped. 
‘*Can you talk too?”’ 

‘‘Of course I can,’’ he an- 
swered proudly. ‘‘I talk to 
you every day.’’ 

‘*T knew that you almost talked, 
Cappy. I always know what you 
mean.”’ 

‘*Yes, you really do very well,”’ 
said Cappy, with such a funny little 
air that Cynthia Ann burst out 
laughing, and Cappy laughed with 
her. Then he said, very politely: 

**Will you dance with me, Cyn- 
thia Ann ?’’ 

The thought of dancing with 
Cappy was so funny that Cynthia 
Ann laughed again. 

‘*Why, Cappy, you can’t dance!”’ 
she cried. 

““Can’t I, though!’’ Cappy an- 
swered in quite an insulted tone. 
‘*You should see me! But, if you 
do not care to dance, how should 
you like to run a race with me, from 
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here to that tall tree over yonder ?”’ 
**1’d love it!’’ said Cynthia Ann. 
Away they went, and, though she 


“I have been to the loveliest place!” 


did her best, Cappy easily won the 
race. How they laughed as they 
dropped down on the grass in the 
shade of the big tree! 

“You always do beat me, 
Cappy,’’ said Cynthia Ann. 

‘*Well, I have four legs, and you 
have only two,’’ answered Cappy, 
stretching out comfortably. ‘‘Of 
course I always beat you.”’ 

For a few moments they lay rest- 
ing in the shade, listening to the 
chorus of bird songs; then Cynthia 
Ann asked: 

“‘Do you often come to this lovely 
place ?”’ 

“‘T am always here,’’ returned 
Cappy proudly. ‘‘ Why, there is no 
other place to be. You are here 
too. See, there is your home over 
yonder.”’ 
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‘‘But I never knew it was so 
beautiful.”’ 

‘“‘That was because you didn’t 
know how to look,’’ answered 
Cappy. ‘‘There is your mother 
coming out on the porch.’’ 

‘“*T have always known that she 
is the loveliest person on earth,”’ 
said Cynthia Ann, ‘‘but even she is 
more beautiful than ever before. 
Oh, Cappy, I must run and tell her 
about this wonderful land!’’ 

And there she was back again on 
the porch, and Mother was stand- 
ing by the swing. The morning- 
glories swayed on the vine. The 
bumblebee buzzed among the 
flowers, and Cappy was coming 
lazily across the lawn. 
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Mother,”’ cried Cynthia Ann, 
‘‘T have been to the loveliest place 
—the land of Make-Believe!”’ 

‘*You must have been taking a 
nap,’’ smiled Mother. 


‘*Oh, but I really have been there, 
Mother,’’ repeated Cynthia Ann 
earnestly. ‘‘It is a real place; and 
it is all around us, the morning- 
glory ladies say, only we don’t al- 
ways know how to see it. And, be- 
cause we don’t know how to see, we 
think it isn’t real, and we call it 
just ‘make-believe.’ ”’ 

‘‘How very true,’’ said Mother 
softly, kissing her. ‘‘I hope that 
you may always know how to see 
the beautiful and the good, my little 
Cynthia Ann.”’ 


The Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help 
others can do so by saying this prayer 
for them. 


God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 


God walks beside me, guides my way 


Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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The Happiness Dress 


By L. E. Fuack 


“Oh! oh!’’ exclaimed Grace, 
when she came home from school 
one afternoon. ‘‘Aunt Clara must 
have been here today, and left me 
this beautiful new dress!’’ 

She was just picking up the pink 
voile frock when the doorbell rang, 
and she ran to answer it. There 
stood Arnice Byars, her next-door 
neighbor. Arnice was breathless 
from running, and there were 
tears in her brown eyes. 

‘*O Grace, can—can you lend 
me a dress?) My—mine is all 
spoiled. Brother Ted upset 
the ink on it, and—and, oh, I 
was all ready to go to a party; 
and I haven’t anything to wear 
but my school gingham.’’ She 
went on hurriedly, ‘‘ Will you 
please let me wear your white 
lawn? I’ll be ever so careful!”’ 


Grace laughed. 
‘“‘Something better than 
that,’’ she said gayly. ‘Just 


look!’ She held up the new 
pink dress. ‘‘It’s from Aunt 
Clara, and it came this very 
day. Here, let me help you put 
it on.”’ 

Arnice’s face brightened. 

*‘Oh, you darling!’’ she said 
as she slipped into the dainty 
new frock. ‘‘It is beautiful! 
Thanks ever so much!’’ She 
ran off happily. 

Grace was putting on her 
apron when the phone rang. 


“It is beautiful! 


‘‘It must be Mamma,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘She’s taken Aunt Clara 
home, and I suppose she’s calling 
up to say that she’ll be right back.”’ 

But when she took down the re- 
ceiver, a voice over the wire said: 

‘*Hello! Thisis Harriet. Grace, 
I’m going to ask you the funniest 
question. Can you lend me a dress 
for my cousin? She’s here for a 


Thanks ever so much.” 
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couple of days, and Mamma wants 
to take us over to Auntie’s for din- 
ner tomorrow. Other company will 
be there, and Jacqueline hasn’t a 
good dress with her. All of mine 
are too big for her, so we thought 
of you. She’s just your size, and 
will you please lend her a dress, so 
that she can go along ?”’ 

Grace laughed merrily. 

‘“Yes!’’ she replied, ‘‘a brand- 
new one, at that!’’ And the next 
day the new pink voile dress was 
carefully folded and delivered. 

“Tt will be my turn to wear it 
next,’’ laughed Grace that evening. 

But at school the next afternoon 
she changed her mind. As she was 
coming in from recess, she saw that 


“It’s the very nicest present I ever received.” 
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on each girl’s desk lay a tiny pink 
envelope. Eagerly she opened hers. 
It was an invitation to Marian’s 
party. There were smiles all over 
the room as the notes were read, 
and many turned to nod to Marian. 
Only one girl looked unhappy, and 
Grace wondered if she had failed 
to receive an invitation. After 
school, as they were walking home, 
Grace asked her. 

*‘Oh, yes, I got an invitation,”’ 
Emma said, ‘‘but I—I can’t go be- 
cause—because I haven’t a party 
dress.”’ 

Grace thought for a moment. 
Then she smiled and whispered a 
few words into Emma’s ear. 

Grace,’’ exclaimed her friend. 
“Will you really?’’ and she 
smiled happily. 

Mother was in the living 
room when Grace _ reached 
home; and after she had ex- 
plained about the next visit of 
the pink voile dress, she looked 
up coaxingly. 

‘‘O Mamma, do you think 
Aunt Clara would mind if I 
gave Emma the dress to keep ? 
She hasn’t a single pretty 
dress, and I have so many.”’ 

Mother smiled. ‘‘I’m sure 
she won’t mind, dear.’’ 

Grace skipped away. 

‘I’m so glad!’’ she laughed. 

“‘“Oh, won’t she be sur- 
prised !”’ 

That evening, after supper, 
Grace ran over to Emma’s 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


One new May morning in the town of 
Arden, Peter, the peddler boy, found a four- 
leaf clover near the gate of the Good Dame 
Worthington. Peter thought the clover a 
sign of good luck and tucked it carefully 
into his purse, hoping that no one who 
would tease him about his faith in the good- 
luck sign had seen him. But, alas, Nagal, 
the mischief-maker, saw him and spread a 
tale, saying that Peter had found and kept 
the brooch of Dame Worthington, which 
had been lost. As the story spread and 
grew, Peter was driven from Arden, ig- 
norant of the cause of his sudden disfavor. 


Part 2 


As Peter trudged along the dusty road 
that led through the countryside, his 
troubled thoughts ran back again and 
again to the little town behind him. 
A hard lump rose in the lad’s throat, 
and the sting of tears touched his eyes. 
Would he ever know what he had done 
to offend the people of Arden? Would 
he ever again be allowed to return to 
Arden, with its once friendly children 
and its once friendly housewives, to sell 
his pans, as he had done for a whole 
year, along Mulberry Lane? 

A carriage was approaching. Ah, it 
was the fine carriage of Cyrus Simmons, 
mayor of the town of Arden. 

At sight of Peter, the mayor ordered 
the coachman to draw rein. The 
shining black horses stopped, and Cyrus 
Simmons leaned from the carriage and 
spoke to Peter. 

“A very good day to thee, my lad,” 
said he. “Hast thou come lately from 
the town of Arden?” 


By Uneanms G0 


Peter bowed low before the mayor; 
for Cyrus Simmons was a good man 
and a just one, held in high esteem by 
all the folk of the countryside. Most 
especially did Peter love him, because 
he had been the friend of Peter’s father 
from boyhood. 

“Aye, sir,” answered Peter, “I have 
just come from the town of Arden.” 
His eyes clouded with memories; then, 
of a sudden, he forgot his loneliness and 
the rebuff of the little town. Once again 
his merry young eyes shone happily; 
for he had reached into his pocket and 
had brought out his purse. 

“Only see, sir,” he cried. ‘See what 
I found this new May morning in Mul- 
berry Lane. A sure sign of luck, it is, 
sir, that was boldly eying me from the 
grass. I did pick it with nice care, and 
did tuck it into my purse. Even before 
the night falls, some fine, good fortune 
may cross my path.” 

Cyrus Simmons’ eyes twinkled with 
kindly good humor as he listened to 
Peter’s story. 

“Where didst thou find the clover, my 
lad?” he asked. “Was it growing in 
the market place?” 

“No, sir. I found it by the very gate 
of the good Dame Worthington. Before 
the seventh hour, before any of the chil- 
dren were about, did I spy the wee 
clover.” Peter laughed in pure glee. 
“Was I not lucky to find it, sir?” 

Cyrus Simmons was touched in his 
heart by the lad’s honesty and his odd, 
simple faith. He laid his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“Peter, my lad,” he said, “thy father 
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and I were friends even from boyhood. 
Thou hast been an orphan this twelve- 
month. For thy father’s sake and for 
thine, I love thee; and I like not to see 
thee on the highroad with thy wares 
upon thy back. Come, live with me at 
the Mansion House, and be my son. 
Thou mayst have for thine own the little 
room above the stair. Thou shalt mind 
my plants and keep them thrifty and 
growing. Thou shalt have good clothes, 
and schooling, and lessons in manners 
and grace. Thou shalt learn to play 
the flute, and thou shalt sleep securely 
and peacefully at night, with never a 
thought for the morrow.” 

“Sir,” cried little Peter, his face shin- 
ing with a sudden light, “my good for- 
tune has come to me in a way that I 
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did not expect. The sure sign of it lay 
eying me from the grass at the very gate 
of the good Dame Worthington before 
the seventh hour!” And once again 
Peter’s merry young eyes shone with 
joy. “I am thankful to thee, sir,” he 
said, “and I will love thee always and 
will try to serve thee well.” 

They parted; Cyrus Simmons driving 
down the long, dusty road toward the 
town of Arden, and Peter going on 
light, eager feet toward the Mansion 
House, which was to be his new home, 
for he was to be as a son to the mayor. 

Even then he could see the house 
standing majestically in the green 
suburbs of Arden. It was a stately 
stone house with many gables. Pine 
trees grew to the north of it, and in the 
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his badge of office 
shone as_ resplen- 
dently asastar. At 
sight of the mayor’s 
carriage, he held up 
his hand. The car- 
riage came to a 
standstill. 

“By thy leave, 
sir,” exclaimed Timothy Trum, leaping 
from his horse, “I must stop thee on 
the highroad with a most distressing 
piece of news. The entire town is hum- 
ming with the story of one Peter, a 
peddler boy. The story goes that since 
the seventh hour the lad has become 
a very thief. Only this morning he was 
seen before the gate of the good Dame 
Worthington in Mulberry Lane. He 
picked from the grass that worthy 
woman’s fine pearl brooch. Not a mo- 
ment later, sir, he was seen stealing 
from the garden. Aye, and to make 
matters worse, he was seen afterwards 
by several of the children to enter the 


“Sir,” cried Max, “I have distressing 
news for thee.” 
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sorry tale began.” 
The next moment 
the fine black car- 
riage was rolling 
away down the long 
gray road toward 
the center of Arden. 

The sundials of 
the town were point- 
ing to half past midday when Cyrus 
Simmons’ carriage drew up in the mar- 
ket place. 

At sight of the mayor and his fine 
carriage, the women and the little maids 
of the town dropped curtsies, and the 
men and the lads doffed their caps; for 
Cyrus Simmons was a good man and 
just, and was held in great esteem by 
all the countryside. 

A man, carrying a trumpet and wear 
ing black breeches and a red jerkin, 
hurried to the mayor’s carriage. He 
was Max, the town crier, who rode 
through the town and over the country 
byways, calling through his trumpet 
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the most important news of the day. 

“Sir,” cried Max, “I have distressing 
news for thee. The town is humming 
with the story of one Peter, a peddler, 
who entered the lanes of Arden at the 
seventh hour. The story goes that the 
lad has turned into a very thief, and 
has slipped away before the good magis- 
trate could lay hands on him. If it is 
thy will, sir, I will ride out in haste 
and warn the countryside to bolt its 
doors.” 

“Bah!” cried Cyrus Simmons again. 
“Tell me where thou didst get this 
story.” 

“My two fair daughters, Rosemary 
and Leonora, brought it home at mid- 
day and did tell it over the porridge. 
Leonora heard the tale first from her 
playmate, Sara, who herself saw the 
lad enter the house of the good Dame 
Worthington.” 

“Go and fetch the child Sara,” ordered 
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“Ji—it is not my tale, sir,” she answered 


with hanging head. 
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the mayor, “and I will get to the bottom 
of this idle tale.” 

Max hurried away to do the mayor’s 
bidding. After a little he returned, 
leading Sara, the telltale, by the hand. 
At sight of the mayor, Sara dropped her 
prettiest curtsy; for the mayor was 
held in high esteem, even by the chil- 
dren. 

“Come with me, my little one,” said 
the mayor, and he led Sara to one side. 
“Where didst thou find this false tale 
of Peter, which thou art helping to 
spread so swiftly among thy play- 
mates?” 

At the question, dismay filled the 
heart of Sara, and she blushed to the 
tips of her dainty ears. 

“It—it is not my tale, sir,” she an- 
swered with hanging head. “It—it was 
told me—in part by Rufus, the idler. 
See, there he sits now, whittling a stick 
in the shade of the public square.” 

“Tell him that I would speak to 
him,” commanded the mayor. 

Rufus, the idler, whose hair was 
still unbrushed and whose sandals 
were still untied, came on lagging 
feet; and the mayor put to him the 
same question: 

“My lad, where didst thou find this 
false story of Peter, which thou didst 
begin this fair morning along the 
lanes of Arden?” 

Rufus, the idler, in deep confusion, 
hung his head while he twisted his 
cap in his hands; for well he knew 
that out of his own fancy he had 
added greatly to the tale told him by 
Nagal, the mischief-maker. Well he 
knew, also, that he had made the tale 
more hurtful to Peter, but this he 
could not bring himself to confess; 
for he wished to stand well in the 
eyes of the mayor. 

So Rufus answered and said: 

“Honored sir, the tale was told me 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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WAKING 


Oh, I am very rich indeed! 
I own a golden day, 

A million shining bars of gold 
In every sunny ray. 


I’ve a multitude of diamonds, 
You see them as you pass. 

They sparkle in the lily’s cup 
And twinkle in the grass. 


An orchestra is tuning up 
To play all day for me. 

The leader is a butterfly, 
The cellist is a bee. 


I’ve soloists and choristers— 


Oh, kings have never heard 
A golden-throated singer who 


Can carol like a bird. 


To wondrous riches of the day 
I add my little part— 

A golden treasure chest of joy 
Wide open in my heart. 


ANN CouIse SNIDER 
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Bobby Hudson had been reading 
about David and Goliath. It was his 
favorite story in his book of Bible 
stories. Bobby liked the story better 
every time that he read it. His eyes 
sparkled and his cheeks grew red as 
he imagined himself as David. 

How splendid it must have been to 
advance upon the giant in his glittering 
armor! How David must have rejoiced 
when, by one brave deed that had en- 
couraged them to overcome the enemy 
instead of running away, he had freed 
his people, not only from the cruel 
threats and taunts of the giant, but 
from the whole army of the Philistines! 

But today, as Bobby finished reading 
the story once more, his face looked long 
and sober. He felt sad, and he leaned 
back in his chair with a sigh that made 
Cousin Margery forget the doll’s dress 
she was making and look at him in- 
quiringly. 

“Why, Bobby, what is the matter?” 
she asked. 

Bobby shook his head. “Nothing,” 
he said slowly, “I was just reading about 
David and Goliath; and I couldn’t help 
feeling sorry to think that there aren’t 
any more giants to conquer.” 

Margery gave a funny little shiver. 
“I’m glad there aren’t,” she said hon- 
estly. “I should be afraid of them, 
I know.” 
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Margery’s big brother, Ned, who 
had been listening to the conversation, 
put down his book and sat up in the 
hammock. Ned was an Eagle scout 

and had actually won a medal for 
saving a boy from drowning. Bobby 
and Margery loved him dearly and were 
very proud of him. 

“Bobby, are you sure there aren’t any 
more giants to be conquered?” he asked. 

Bobby was surprised. “Why, Ned, 
you know there aren’t any more real 
giants!” he exclaimed. 

“T’m not so sure,” said Ned. “What 
about Giant Ill Temper and Giant Greed 
and the very worst giant of all, Giant 
Self? Aren’t they hard to conquer?” 

Bobby’s face turned red. “I do get 
angry sometimes,” he confessed. ‘Do 
you think that I can ever get the best 
of my giant, Ned?” 

“Yes, indeed I do!” said Ned ear- 
nestly. “It may be a pretty hard fight, 
but I’m sure that you can win. I used 
to be afraid. I was especially afraid 
of being in the water, but I made up 
my mind to conquer Giant Fear, and I 
know I’m succeeding. I may have fights 
with him, but I’ll conquer him.” 

Bobby straightened up. “Ned, I'll 
try to conquer my giant,” he said. “TI’ll 
fight real hard.” 

Bobby meant every word of his resolu- 
tion, but the very next day when he 
went to school he had a hard battle with 
Giant Self. Bobby did not like Tommy 
Whittaker. Tommy was always blun- 
dering and always tipping things over. 
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Just as Bobby had a whole sheet of sums 
all worked out neatly, Tommy leaned 
back in his seat. His elbow bumped 
against the little inkwell on Bobby’s 
desk. Over went the inkwell, and a 
large black blot splashed on Bobby’s 
arithmetic paper. Oh, how vexed he 
felt! He had to do his work all over. 

“T’ll get even with Tommy at recess,” 
he thought angrily. “I’ll teach him not 
to knock over things on my desk.” 

Just as recess came and Bobby was 
marching out with the other children, 
he suddenly remembered his giant. He 
clenched his fists and thought fast. He 
wanted to get even with Tommy, but he 
wanted to conquer his giant too. He 
thought of Goliath marching out in his 
great coat of shining armor. Bobby’s 


giant did not wear armor, but he was 
very real just then. 
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“Maybe Tommy didn’t mean to knock 
over the ink,” said a little voice, some- 
where inside Bobby. 

“He did too!” said the giant. 
ought to be slapped.” 

Bobby’s mouth drew into a tight little 
line. “Go away!” he told the giant 
sternly. “I’m not going to listen to you 
any more. I’m going to conquer you.” 

Instead of slapping Tommy, he gave 
him asmile. “I’ll race you to the fence.” 

“My, you can run!” said Tommy, 
when they stopped. “I don’t believe any 
of the boys can beat you. And—and 

I’m sorry that I knocked over the ink 
and spoiled your arithmetic paper.” 
“Oh, that isn’t anything,” said Bobby 
cheerfully. “You didn’t mean to do it.” 
Bobby’s heart felt light because he 
had won his first victory. 
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“Bobby, are you sure there aren’t any more giants to conquer?” he asked. 
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An Envelope File for Your Cut-Outs 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


You can be a big help to your mother 
and have much more fun with your play- 
things if you always keep them in order. 


An envelope filing system will help you 
to do this. Figure I shows a finished 
file, opened. 

You will find this sort of file the very 
thing in which to keep “The Vikings” 
and all the other sets of cut-outs in our 
new series, which starts this month. 

For the file in which you wish to keep 
your cut-outs, you will need twelve 
medium-sized Manila envelopes; and for 
the cover two pieces of cardboard, 14, 
of an inch larger all around than the 
envelopes. If you wish, you may 
decorate your cover, with water colors 
or crayons. A border, either wide or 
narrow, about an inch from the edge 
will look well; or you may use your 
imagination and draw a pretty design 
on two corners of each cover. 


Punch three holes in the lower edge 
of one piece of cardboard, one hole near 
each end and one in the center. Then 

lay the cardboard over each en- 
velope and also over the other card- 
board. Punch holes in each piece 
in exactly the same position, so the 
holes will match when the card- 
boards and envelopes are laced 
together. 

Lace the covers and the en- 
velopes together with cord or 
string. See “a” in figure II. Run 
both ends of the string down 
through the center hole, leaving a 
loop on the top. Now run the ends 

of the string along the backs, one to 
each end of the cover, then up through 


Fi 


the holes near the ends and to the center 
again. Draw the loop down close to the 
cover and pass the ends of the string 
through the loop and tie in a bowknot. 
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To close the file, one hole should be 
punched in the center near the front 
edge of each cover. Run a string 
through each hole and fasten on the 
inside with several firm stitches, as “b” 
in figures II and III. 

Perhaps you have a lovely scrapbook, 
but do not wish to paste pictures in 
it until you have gathered plenty of 
material on different subjects. Would 
not a file for your clippings be the very 
thing that you need? Or maybe you are 
starting a stamp collection. For this, 


you can make a file of smaller envelopes 
—one envelope for each country repre- 
sented in your collection. Even though 
you may have an album, a file will come 
in handy for your duplicates and for 
unclassified stamps. 

A recipe file would make a nice pres- 
ent for Mother. A file like the one 
shown here is fine for recipes cut from 
newspapers or for those recipes that 
Mother writes down as she listens to 
the radio. You can have as many en- 
velopes as you like and you can list the 
recipes in any way that you wish, such 
as cakes, salads, breads. 

Files are nice for kodak pictures too, 
and for the drawings you make at 
school. I am sure that you will enjoy 
having a place for everything, and keep- 
ing everything in its place. 

On page 44 you will find the Viking 
cut-outs. Place them in your first en- 
velope. 
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ACATION is almost here, 
and what fun you are go- 
ing to have! Picnics, visits with 
friends, and all kinds of good 
times! Besides, you will have 
time to read storybooks, and that 
is one of the nicest things about 
vacation. We want to tell you 
about two delightful storybooks 
for vacation time. These books 
are Treasure Box and Wee Wis- 
dom’s Way. 


This story tells about a beau- 
tiful princess who came in a 
white ship with gifts for two 
maidens. With the gifts she also 
gave the maidens certain com- 
mands. You will want to read 
how the maidens carried out her 
wishes, and of what happened 
afterward. The price of Treas- 
ure Box is 50 cents. 


You will want to read this 
book, and to make the acquaint- 
ance of Ned, Trixie, and Grace, 
and of their father and mother. 
You will love Aunt Joy, who 
came to live with them. Aunt 
Joy knows many wonderful se- 
crets, which she will share with 
you. The price of Wee Wisdom’s 
Way is 75 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City Mo. 
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In June 
By BETTY SLINKARD 
Anderson, Ind. 


In June birds sing a tune, 
And flowers give their sweet perfume 
To you and to me. 


You may see a robin gay 
That would sing his song all day 


For you and for me. 


The Robin 
By ANNIE FERNANDIES 
Wareham, Mass. 
Written by a Portugese girl just learning 
English. 

The robins like to sing and fly. They 
love their baby robin and like the cake 
that we feed them. They build their 
nests in the tree. Mother Robin and 
Father Robin like the baby robin, and 
look for something for their little baby 
robin to eat. 

The robins like to build their nests 
in the apple tree. They like all the girls 
and boys if they do not touch the baby 
robin. The baby robin likes the boys 
and girls. The boys and girls give the 
robins something to eat. 

& 


June’s Bells 


By JANET PETTY (10 years) 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
In June, when all the days are warm 
And bees around the clover swarm, 
If we thank God for everything, 
I’m sure our hearts their bells will ring. 


My Dollies 
By PATRICIA SANDERS (8 years) 
Spokane, Wash. 
I love my little dollies, 
I love them very well; 
I love my little dollies 
Much more than I can tell. 


Sometimes, when I undress them 
To take their little nap, 

My dollies give each other 
Quite a little slap. 


I sadly shake my head and say, 

“Nice children do not play that way.” 
Then off they go to Slumber Town, 
Where dollies play all up and down. 


The Box with Something in It 
By GRANT ROBERTS (8 years) 
Montreal, Canada. 


Once upon a time there were three 
little girls, and their names were Rose, 
Shirley, and Pam. One day Pam was 
going out, when she saw a little box 
on the ground. She picked it up and 
rattled it. There was something in it, 
so she walked a little further on and 
saw a little gold key. 

She blew the dust off the key, and 
she blew the dust off the little keyhole. 
Then she opened the box to show it to 
Shirley and to Rose. They peeped in 
and saw a little mouse’s tail away down 
at the bottom of the box—and, if the 
tail had been longer, my tale would have 
been longer too. 
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The Three Wise Monkeys 


By JESSIE C. STROUD (14 years) 
Wanganui, N. Z. 


O three wise monkeys, so true and so 
tried, 

Telling your story o’er the world so 
wide! 

First little monkey, shutting your eyes, 

Tell me your story, O monkey, so wise! 


“This is my story,” quoth the first of 
the three: 

“Shut out all evil. Oh, list then to me. 

Blot out all evil; see only the right; 

Look toward the good from morning 
till night.” 


Then spoke the second, with hand o’er 
each ear: 

“List not to evil; the right only hear; 

Train both your ears to hear only the 
good; 

Then will your mission in life be under- 
stood.” 


Up spoke the third, his mouth hid ’neath 
his hand: 

“Say ye no evil; the good understand; 

Flinch not at trouble; keep your tongue 
ever clean. 

Words are like acts, judged by One 
who’s unseen.” 


So, day by day, for the life yet to be, 

I spread the tale of those wise monkeys 
three. 

I see not an evil, or hear it, or say, 

And my life is a happy one, each live- 
long day. 
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Bob’s First Wagon 


By ROBERT FORSMAN 
Maywood, IIl. 

One day Bob came into the room and 
asked his mother if he could have a 
wagon like John’s. She said that she 
would see what his father said. 

The next day Bob’s mother asked 
him if he would go to the store for her. 
He said, “Yes, Mother,” and off he 
started with a note. He was about to 
go down the steps when behold! there 
was a new wagon. Bob thanked his 
mother, leaped into his wagon, and rode 
happily to the store. 


The Moon 


By IDA MARZOCCHI (13 years) 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


It was a sweet summer night, 
And as lovely a sight 

As ever you saw was the moon. 
It lighted the sky 
As it floated on high, 

Like a wonderful silver balloon. 


My Chickens 
By FRANCIS FISK (7 years) 
Kirwin, Kans. 

I have a white hen with thirteen little 
white-and-black chickens. One little 
chicken is all black. He is my favorite. 
I call him Blackie. 

Blackie has made friends with an- 
other white hen. That hen claims some 
of the chickens and wants them to fol- 
low her. She often coaxes them away 
from their mother. 


DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


Have you written a story or a poem that you would like to share with 
other Wee Wisdom readers? We should like to publish something from each 
one of you. We can use only your own original work. If you have never had 
anything published in the Young Authors’ department, write the very best poem 
or story you can and send it to us. We shall use as many as we can. 


THE EDITOR. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster Club is to radiate sunshine to 


all the world. 


To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 


only good words.” 


We have aclub pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 


cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 


If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 


and from other readers. 


If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 


desire prayers. 


If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. Please do not ask to have 
your name put on this list unless you are willing to answer any letters you 


may receive. 


Dear Boosters: 
Vacation time is at hand! The time 
to go picnicking, swimming, hiking, and 
vacationing has arrived once again! 
You are planning many jolly things, and 
you want every day to be a happy one. 

I have a little secret which, if you 
will use it, will make every day a happy 
day for you and for those about you. 
Did you ever eat bread, or potatoes, or 
even cake, in which Mother had forgot- 
ten to put the salt? No matter how de- 
licious the bread or the potatoes may 
look, if they are not salted they taste 
flat. 

There is one little ingredient that will 
fill your vacation with joy, just as the 
salt seasons the bread and makes it 


delicious. That ingredient is sharing. 

Try to share every good thing that 
comes to you, and you will enjoy it 
twice as much. Share Mother’s work, 
and she will have more time to go pic- 
nicking with you. Share your treats 
with some friend, and that friend’s hap- 
piness will make your joy greater. 
Share your good thoughts and words, 
and they will return to you multiplied. 

The sun is sharing its light with you. 
The flowers are sharing their fragrance 
and beauty. The soft wind shares its 
freshness. Your parents share their 
love and their home. You can share 
yourself, your love, and your joy. 

Let’s have every Booster a sharer, 
and every vacation will be a happy one. 
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Here are our letters for the month: 


Marcella shares her joy with us in 
this letter. She enjoys her Booster 
membership. 


Dear Secretary: I am very glad to be a 
member of the Good Words Booster Club. 
I am trying to use only good words. I 
am keeping the Bible lessons in a notebook. 
I have received my membership pin. It 
helps me to remember my pledge. I am a 
new Booster and like the club very much. 
—Marcella Minnig. 


All Boosters, no matter where they 
live, are striving toward the same ideal 
—to fill the world with love, truth, and 
happiness. Every Booster who keeps 
the pledge is helping every other Booster 
to keep it. Keep on trying, Stanley. 
We are helping you. 

Dear Secretary: Since I 
joined the club, your good 
words have helped me 
greatly. The ways in 
which I have been helped 
are almost innumerable. 
They have helped me to 
make others happy; and, by 
speaking words of kindness, 
truthfulness and love, I 
have gained the affection 
of several persons. I am try- 
ing daily to become as good 
as a Booster ought to be. 
—Stanley Nibbs (British Virgin Islands). 


Mary has been helped through the 
prayers of other readers. Remember 
to pray for those whose names are listed. 
If your name has been on the list and 
you have received the help that you 
asked for, tell us about it in your letters. 

Dear Secretary: I have been a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club over a year, 
and I am proud of it. 

I sent in a request that I might have 
more friends and that my whole family 
might have better health. I want you to 
know that I have gained more friends, and 
the family has had better health. I cer- 
tainly am grateful to all the Boosters who 
prayed. 

I am going to try to write a letter to 
you every month of 1931. I first saw the 
application blank last January. I hope 
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that many more readers of Wee Wisdom 
will join.—Mary Sears. 


Fear vanishes before faith. Phyllis’ 
faith turned her fear into victory. God 
is always present to help us no matter 
what our need—whether it be to over- 
come fear, to heal our bodies, or to work 
a problem in arithmetic. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I like your magazine 
very much and wish it would come every 
week. The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me. Last Thursday I played a violin solo 
at a concert. When my turn came to play 
I thought that I might make a mistake 
because I did not know the piece very well. 
Before I started to play I said The Prayer 
of Faith. When I got on the stage my 
fingers seemed to guide me to the right 
place, and I played just fine—Phyllis Jean 
Porter (Canada). 

We are happy to know 
that Jack is learning per- 
fect faith, and that he 
found his pin, too. 

Dear Secretary: I have 
enjoyed Wee Wisdom very 
much. The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me in school and 
in games. The other day I 
lost my Booster pin. I said 
the prayer and found the 
pin. I am glad that lama 
member of the Booster 
club.—Jack Ernest. 


We are glad that Mary Alice bought 
that first copy! 


Dear Booster Friends: Two years ago, 
when I bought my first copy of Wee Wis- 
dom, I had no intention of getting any more. 
I read a continued story and every month 
since then I have bought the magazine. Be- 
fore long, I began to correspond with other 
readers and joined the Booster Club. I now 
have twenty pen pals, and I have learned 
much from them. —Mary Alice Pointer. 


Irene is keeping her Booster pledge, 
and finds it helpful. 


Dear Boosters: This is my first letter to 
the club. My mother and I are staying 
out on our ranch on the desert. I am 
having a fine time out here. The club has 
helped me very much. I try to help others 
say good words too. I am thankful for 
good health, and hope that all the other 
members are also.—/rene Mead. 
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We enjoy the letters our Booster boys 
write to us. We like to know that they 
as well as the girls are keeping the club 
pledge. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I thought today I 
would write to you and tell you that I am 
saying good words all the time. I am en- 
joying Wee Wisdom, and I get many let- 
ters from other club members.—Ralph 
Hammond. 


Good-by until next month. 
The Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF 
OTHER READERS 


Vera White: help in school; Phyllis Rog- 
gendorf: help in school work; Joy White: 
prayers to be obedient; Edward Hearn: 
help in school work; Martha Jane Harley: 
help in school work; Phyllis Keister: 
prayers to control her temper; Dorothy E. 
Zampa: help in school work and to keep 
Booster pledge; Oliver Clayton Johnson: 
healing prayers, and help in school work 
and music; Dorothy Woodside: prayers to 
speak only good words; John Brevington: 
prayers; Janet Schaaf: prayers for health; 
Ruth Elliott: prayers for father to get 
steady work, and for health for her mother, 
grandmother, and herself; Johnnie M. 
Westhrooks: prayers to be kind and suc- 
cessful; Lucile Worley: prayers; Dorothy 
Donegan: to grow strong; Deirdre, Donald, 
and Jeanie Baird: prayers to stop sucking 
their thumbs; Norma Frances Dayton: 
success in her music lessons and always 
to have good health; Richard L. Evans: 
prayers for himself and family; Zora Lu- 
cile Rayl: help in school work and dancing; 
Irene Meade: help with her pledge and in 
school work; Nellie Paul: prayers for 
baby brother; Annie Paul: prayers for 
family; Beryl Baalham: prayers to stop 
biting her finger nails and for healing for 
her cat; Carolyn L. Stems: prayers for 
her cousin; Vera Florin: prayers; Mary 
Audrey Bill: prayers not to bite her finger 
nails; Carrie B. Campbell: help in mathe- 
matics and French lessons; Gerald Rannie: 
success in his lessons. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Louis Noel, 9 Goble Road, Durban, Natal, 
South Africa; Vera White (13 years), 
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Rapid River, Mich; Phyllis Roggendorf (13 
years), Rapid River, Mich.; Ruth Fessen- 
den (12 years), Box 133, Fryeburg, Maine; 
Martha Jane Harley (11 years), 302 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Rochester, N. Y.; Mamie Lee 
Alexander (11 years), Cottage Hill, Fla.; 
Grace A. Taylor, Takotna, Alaska; Clarise 
Arthur (14 years), 8430 4th Ave. S., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Marjorie Laura Williams, 
14401 Gilmore St., Van Nuys, Calif.; Doro- 
thy Mae Dixon (10 years), Ft. Calhoun, 
Nebr.; Lucile Worley, 90 Murray St., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Barbara May Nelson (15 
years), 176 Alice St., South Shields, Dur- 
ham, England; Gabriel Charles Aryce, P. 
O. Box 289, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Marjorie Young (13 years), 1307 Common- 
wealth Ave., North Chicago, IIll.; Pauline 
Frey, 1315 21st Ave., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Mary Jane Sutherland, 214 Massachusetts 
Ave. N. E., Washington, D. C.; Donald Otis 
Frisbee (11 years), Cut Bank, Mont.; 
Robert Morris, Star Route, Plummer Ave., 
St. Maries, Idaho; Lucia Komadina (12 
years), 1925 Kraft St., St. Louis, Mo.; Jean 
Krich, 2019 9th Ave., Rock Island, IIl.; 
Marilyn Rhoads (13 years), Box 394, San 
Bruno, Calif.; Jean Richardson, Nelson, B. 
C., Canada; Kenneth Bailey, 19 Academy 
St., East Orange, N. J.; Mary Ann De Lava, 
Drawer 448, Huntington, W. Va.; Ruth 
Wolf, Drawer 448, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Mary Jones, Route 2, Box 68, Wanette, 
Okla.; Glory Pucey, 446 S. Saratoga, St., 
Cohoes, N. Y.; Dorothy Ann Skinner, 627 
E. Peru St., Princeton, Ill.; Anne Komadina 
(11 years), 1925 Kraft St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Carolyn L. Stems, Temperance, Mich.; 
Helen Mills, Box 38, Wright St., North 
Chelmsford, Mass.; Richard L. Evans, 1055 
S. Lincoln, Casper, Wyo.; Nellie Paul, Yell- 
ville, Ark.; Annie Paul, Yellville, Ark.; 
Phyllis Rowe (14 years), New Rockford, 
N. D.; Alice Van Sickle, Michigan Hall, 
Mooseheart, IIl.; Janet Roby (10 years), 101 
Washington Ave., Riverdale, Maryland; 
Aubrey Grier (11 years), Crafton, Pa.; Joy 
White (5 years), Rapid River, Mich.; E. K. 
Ofori (13 years), 13 Kind House, Akim 
Abrakwa, Maassi, Gold Coast, West Africa; 
Dora H. Wade, Dominique St., Gouyave, 
Grenada, B. W. I.; Estella Janssen (15 
years), Box 42, Freeburg, IIll.; Helen 
Koesterer, Freeburg, IIl.; Woodrow H. 
Vore (12 years), Beulah, Wyo.; Cecil Crago 
(11 years), Beulah, Wyo.; Keith Crago (15 
years), Beulah, Wyo.; Delbert Hopson, 
Beulah, Wyo. 
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WEE WISDOM 


George was in the garden, helping 
Daddy plant beans. Daddy was digging 
deep into the soil and making it fine 
and crumbly. About every three feet 
he made a shallow hole with the hoe, 
and George dropped in three shiny 
brown beans. Then Daddy covered 
them about two inches deep and pressed 
the soil down firmly. 

“Daddy, are these the kind of beans 
that climb?” George asked. 

“Yes, George, they are.” Daddy 
leaned against his hoe handle to rest a 
moment. “In two or three weeks we 
shall put a long pole in the center of 
each little hill and tie four of the poles 
together at the top. When the bean 
vines begin to grow and want some- 
thing to climb on, they will cling to 
the poles and begin to twist and wrap 
around them until the vines are up to 
the top. Then the poles will be covered, 
and small white blossoms will come on 
the vines. The beans come from the 
blossoms. They grow 
very fast, and when 
they are five or six 
inches long they are 
ready to be_ picked, 
cooked, and eaten.” 

George planted an- 
other handful of beans. 


Daddy, I have an 


idea! When you said 
that you would tie the , 

poles together at the 
top it made me think 


A Bean Tepee 


By OLIVE RAMBO CooK 


how the Indians tied their tepees. Why 
couldn’t I have a bean tepee this sum- 
mer? Wouldn’t that be fine? I could 
make the bean hills closer together, put 
them in a large circle, and get longer 
poles, so that the tepee would be high 
enough. Oh, Daddy, what do you 
think ?” 

“T think that that is a splendid idea. 
How should you like to have the tepee 
by the grape vines, just outside the gar- 
den gate? Then you would have the 
whole yard in front of it.” 

“T’d like that. Can we get it planted 
this afternoon?” 

“I believe we can.” Daddy was al- 
most as excited as George. “I’ll spade 
up the ground for you as soon as we 
finish planting these beans,” he prom- 
ised George. 

In a short time they were through the 
planting, and George marked off a big 
circle in the corner of the yard by the 
garden gate. This circle was about six 
feet across. Daddy 
spaded the ground in- 
side the circle to a 
width of almost a foot, 
and George carried 
some sand from his 
sand pile and mixed it 
thoroughly with the 
soil. They made a shal- 
low trench around the 
circle. Later, as the 
beans grew, George 
would pull the soil up 
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around the plants so that they would 
not be hurt by the hot, dry weather. 

“T want my tepee walls thick, 
Daddy. How close must I plant 
the beans?” 

“Two in a place, about six inches 
apart. Then if a few of them don’t 
come up or are weak, you will still 
have enough. This space is for the 
door; we won’t plant any here.” 

Soon the beans were covered, and 
the bean tepee was started. 

George ran outdoors the first .., 
thing every morning to see if the 
beans were up. In a few days the 
ground began to crack. 

“Oh, Daddy, something is wrong! 
My beans are coming back up. I can 
see nearly every one.” George’s face 
was woebegone. 

“They always come back up,” Daddy 
smiled. “You look closely, and you'll 
see that the bean is holding the tips of 
two little green leaves. It is feeding 
the young plant; and, after the leaves 
are above ground where the sunshine 
can reach them, the leaves will spread 
apart, and the bean will drop to the 
ground.” 

In a few days a circle of little green 
bean plants outlined the tepee. How 
they grew! It seemed as if they knew 
that they were meant for a special pur- 
pose. 

One day Daddy and George went to 
the country to cut bean poles. In a low 
place by the river they found a patch 
of young willows. The willows were 
fine for bean poles. Daddy cut the poles, 
and George broke off the branches. For 
the tepee Daddy cut poles that were a 
little larger around and left them about 
twelve feet long. 

“T don’t believe any Indian ever had 
a better tepee than I’m going to have,” 
George said as he finished the last pole. 
“But, Daddy, suppose we lived in a 
larger town or a city and couldn’t cut 
bean poles. What should we do?” 
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George and his tepee. 


“We should have to go to a lumber 
yard and buy lath or molding. Or one 
could use strong cord fastened to short 
pegs at the bottom and tied to a center 
pole at the top. The pole would need 
to be set down in the ground about a 
foot to make it firm.” 

As soon as they got home George 
pushed the poles down into the soft 
earth just outside the circle of beans, 
placing them about eighteen inches 
apart. Daddy tied them all together at 
the top, and so made a _ tepee-shaped 
frame for the beans to climb on. In be- 
tween each two long poles George stuck 
a short stick about two feet high. 

“What fun it is to watch those beans 
grow! They grow faster than Jack’s 
beanstalk,” George boasted. “Every 
time I go out there I help the beans to 
climb by wrapping the little vines 
around the poles.” 

In a few weeks the tepee was getting 
shady inside, and tiny bean pods were 
beginning to show. It was a fine place 
to play. George made a little table of 
wood and had a rock for a chair. If 
Daddy got tired and hot when he was 
working in the garden, he would come 
in and visit with George while he rested. 

When the beans were large enough 
George picked a basketful. He took 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Learning to Forgive 
LESSON 10, JUNE 7, 1931. 


The story of the crucifixion of Christ, 
which you will find in Luke 23:33-46, 
is one of the best known stories in the 
Bible. Through this experience Christ 
taught us one of the most beautiful les- 
sons of life—the lesson of forgiveness. 

In our Bible lessons we dwell often 
on the lesson of forgiveness because it 
is very necessary that we learn this les- 
son. It is important that we learn to 
forgive, because we must forgive others 
if we would be forgiven. In our Lord’s 
Prayer, Jesus told us to pray: “Forgive 
us our debts, as we also have forgiven 
our debtors.” Every one makes mis- 
takes, and every one needs to be for- 
given. 

Those of you who know how to find 
the meanings of words in your diction- 
aries can look up the word “forgive- 
ness.” You will find that it means “to 
cease to feel resentment against a per- 
son for a wrong committed.” To feel 
resentment means to be angry, or to 
feel unfriendly and unloving. 

Opportunities to learn the lesson of 
forgiveness come quite often. They come 
often because we are not always 
thoughtful of those in our homes, in our 
schoolrooms, and on the play grounds. 
Very often those toward whom we feel 
angry have thoughtlessly injured us or 
hurt our feelings. It is much easier to 
forgive mistakes of this sort than it is 
to forgive those who willfully injure us. 

Jesus Christ taught the lesson of for- 
giveness by forgiving those who will- 
fully caused Him great physical pain, 


after having spoken falsely about Him 
and humiliated Him before the people. 
To forgive the injuries that Jesus for- 
gave was much harder to do than to for- 
give thoughtless injuries. If you learn 
to forgive thoughtless injuries, then, if 
it is ever necessary for you to forgive 
willful injuries, you will be big enough 
to forgive, even as Christ forgave. 

I lovingly forgive those who hurt me. 


The Christ in Us 
LESSON 11, JUNE 14, 1931. 


The Bible lesson for last Sunday gave 
us the story of the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. The lesson for today, which you 
will find in Luke 24:25-40, 50, 51, tells 
the story of His resurrection. From the 
story for last week we learned a lesson 
in forgiveness. There is a very beauti- 
ful lesson for us in the story of the 
resurrection. 

The Spirit of Christ lives in the heart 
and in the mind of each of us. If you 
will think about this for a moment, you 
will know for yourself that this is true. 
Each of us is like two persons. Some- 
times we think loving, beautiful 
thoughts; these come from the Christ 
mind in us. At other times we think 
ugly, selfish thoughts; these come from 
the human self in us. Study about that 
for a minute and see if you cannot re- 
member a time when your mind was 
filled with ugly, selfish thoughts. Then 
some one whom you loved dearly came, 
and your mind was filled with beauti- 
ful, loving thoughts. 

We said that each of us is like two 
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persons. The mind in you that thinks 
ugly, selfish thoughts must be crucified, 
or crossed out. When those unhappy 
thoughts are crossed out of your mind, 
the Christ in you is resurrected or 
brought forth. 

We can think only one thought at a 
time. If we keep our minds free from 
all selfish, unhappy, sick, jealous 
thoughts, the Christlike, generous, 
happy thoughts will blossom in our 
minds; and we shall be a joy to our- 
selves and to all those about us. 

You are growing. Soon you will be 
men and women. To be a man or a 
woman will be the result of physical 
growth. You are growing spiritually 
also. You grow spiritually by contin- 
ually crossing out ugly, unhappy 
thoughts, and by putting into their 
places beautiful, happy thoughts. When 
you are spiritually grown up, you will 
be like Christ. See how many beautiful, 
Christlike thoughts you can let blossom 
in your mind this week. 

I think only beautiful, loving 
thoughts. 


Stumblinghblocks 
LESSON 12, JUNE 21, 1931. 


The lesson for today is about stum- 
blingblocks. You will find the Bible story 
in Romans 14:13-23. 
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That is perhaps one of the largest and 
most troublesome of all stumbling- 
blocks. 

Sometimes very simple and pleasant 
things become stumblingblocks. Let us 
tell you how this happens. 

You may have a little friend calling 
on you for the afternoon. If his mother 
has told him to return home at four 
o’clock and you beg him to stay until 
five, you are placing a stumblingblock 
between him and obedience. 

The schoolmate who sits in front of 
you may be trying very hard to learn 
his lesson. If you persist in making 
funny noises to attract his attention or 
in whispering to him, you place a stum- 
blingblock between him and a perfect 
lesson. 

You may have a schoolmate for whom 
arithmetic is especially hard. If, during 
a test, you place your finished paper so 
that he can easily copy your answers, 
you place a stumblingblock between him 
and honesty. 

There are many, many ways in which 
we can make or be stumblingblocks for 
some one else. Perhaps you have never 
thought of the things that we have men- 
tioned here as stumblingblocks. No one 
wants to cause another person to fail 
to do his very best. We can keep from 
being  stumbling- 
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This week the 
older classes of the 
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toxicating liquor as 
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Why We Study Bible Stories 


LESSON 13, JUNE 28, 1931. 


Every three months we review the 
Bible lessons of the last quarter. This 
time we are reviewing the lessons that 
we have been studying during April, 
May, and June. The Sunday school 
lessons in Wee Wisdom are taken from 
the International Bible lessons used by 
many Sunday schools. Because our 
space is so limited, we do not try to 
teach the entire lesson; we take from 
each story one point that will be help- 
ful. However, we always give you the 
Bible reference, and we should like to 
have you learn to look up your own 
references and also read the lessons 
from the Bible. The Bible is full of 
beautiful stories that are not given in 
the Sunday school lessons. When you 
are older you will want to study these 
stories for yourselves. 

Men have found the Bible stories help- 
ful because the people who lived in Bible 
times had to learn the lessons of life, 
just as you and I have to learn them. 

When we speak of the lessons of life, 
we mean learning to be honest, truthful, 
loyal, kind, generous, obedient, and so 
forth. Some of us have to learn these 
lessons by experience. When we say 
that we learn by experience, we mean 
that we learn that fire burns by put- 
ting our hands into it; we learn that 
we should be obedient by being punished 
for disobedience, or by being rewarded 
and praised for obedience; we learn to 
be kind by being kind to others and re- 
ceiving kindness from them in return. 

Some persons, however, can learn the 
lessons of life by hearing the stories of 
the experiences that other persons have 
had. Perhaps some of you will learn 
to be forgiving by studying the lessons 
of April 12 and June 7. The lesson of 
April 19 teaches the meaning of true 
riches; the lesson of April 26, true 
The lesson of May 3 teaches 


prayer. 
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how to correct mistakes. The lesson 
of May 17 tells how to keep ugly thought 
robbers out of the body-temple. The 
lesson for June 21 tells how to be of 
real help to others. 

Do you see now why we study Bible 
lessons? 

You will find the following thought 
helpful: 

I keep my eyes, my ears, and my mind 
open, that I may learn. 


A Bean Tepee 


(Continued from page 30) 


them to the grocery store. The grocer 
bought them and paid him a quarter, 
asking him to bring more because they 
were so nice and fresh. 

“Why, Daddy, my bean tepee is a 
wonderful place. There are more beans 
growing on it, and there will be more 
coming until frost, if I water them.” 

“Yes, if you take care of the cover 
of your tepee it will grow you several 
dollars. Why don’t you save your 
‘bean money’ and, after the beans are 
gone, buy something that you can al- 
ways keep?” 

“T’d love to do that, Daddy.” George’s 
face was shining. “I want to let some 
of the beans dry on the vines too, to use 
for seed next year. Then I can divide 
with several other boys, so that they 
can have bean tepees next summer. That 
would be the most fun of all!” 

“It surely would be.” Daddy’s face 
was shining too. 


Did You Know 


That there is a lyre turtle? This is 
the largest of the sea turtles, and gets 
its name, as does the lyre bird, from its 
likeness to a lyre in outline and the sug- 
gestion of strings in the lines on its 
back. 
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THE YOUNG 
ARTISTS 


Three wise men of Gotham yellow. Now, color the man with the oar 

Went to sea in a bowl: in his hands. Make his vest green, and his 

And if the bowl had been stronger, trousers and the band on his hat purple. 

My song would have been longer. Color the clothes of the man kneeling greer. 

Make the suit on the third man a bright 

Color the sky blue; the sea, dark blue and red. Color the oar, the telescope, and the 
green. Make the sail gray and the bowl inside of the bowl brown. 
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“Coralee, you and Kegs stay here at 
the stand, and the rest of us will go 
back to the garden for more.vegetables.” 

“All right, David; but hurry, or we 
won’t have anything to sell.” 

“T’ll say we won’t,” agreed Kegs. “All 
that we have now is a few bunches of 
onions and that lonely box of straw- 
berries.” 

“It’s your fault that we didn’t pick 
more strawberries this morning,” said 
Red. “Your back gave out, and you 
had picked only half your share.” 

The Spartans had opened their stand 
by the road in May, but until school 
had closed they had been able to sell 
there on Saturdays only. Now that va- 
cation had begun, they gathered their 
vegetables early each morning and car- 
ried them to the stand. Then they took 
turns at selling. 

After the others had gone, Kegs and 
Coralee saw a big car stopping in front 
of the stand. 

“Hello, Spartans!” called a cheery 
voice, and Mr. McCarter stepped from 
the car. He was the banker in town 
and an old friend of the Spartans. Cor- 
alee and Kegs greeted him warmly. A 
tall man followed Mr. McCarter over 
to the stand. 

“Mr. Towner,” said Mr. McCarter, 
“these are two of the members of the 
Spartan Company Ltd., Coralee and 
Kegs.” 
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“(Ohe Spartans on the Air 


“T’m very glad indeed to meet you,” 
said Mr. Towner. Coralee and Kegs 
shook hands with him politely. 

“Mr. Towner has charge of the radio 
programs at the station in town,” ex- 
plained Mr. McCarter. “I told him about 
the Spartans’ garden and the company, 
and he asked me to bring him by this 
morning.” 

“Well, we really haven’t much of a 
stock just now,” began Coralee. 

“We'll have some more things soon,” 
put in Kegs quickly. “The others have 
gone back to the garden. I can pick 
some more strawberries if you want 
them.” Kegs felt a bit guilty about the 
strawberry shortage. 

“We really came today to talk over 
another matter,” began Mr. Towner. 
“You see, it seems to me a very inter- 
esting thing that you Spartans are doing 
here. Mr. McCarter tells me that you 
have been raising a garden and selling 
the produce for several seasons. You 
have done so well, and seem to be able 
to adjust your affairs so amiably that 
I thought other children, and adults too 
for that matter, would like to hear how 
you do it.” 

Coralee and Kegs looked puzzled. 

“All the folks around here know 
about it,” said Kegs. 

Mr. McCarter laughed. “Yes, but 
there are children in other neighbor- 
hoods who might be interested in hear- 


and Chink can 
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ing about the Spar- 
tans. Mr. Towner 
has children’s 
hour over the radio. 
He would like to 
have all of you come 
up to the station 
this afternoon and tell the children 
about the Spartan Company, the 
Roost, the stand, and everything.” 

“You mean he wants us to talk 
over the radio?” questioned Cor- 
alee. 

“That’s it exactly,” smiled Mr. 
Towner. 

As Kegs stood open-mouthed, not 
knowing what to say, he saw a 
shock of red hair bob up over the 
top of the hill. 

“Hey, Red!” he called, “hurry up! 
It’s something important.” 

When the others had been intro- 
duced to Mr. Towner and had had 
the matter explained to them, the 
Spartans found it hard to decide 
which of them should do the talking 
over the radio. 

“Suppose each of you says some- 
thing,” suggested Mr. Towner. “You 
work it out, and meet Mr. McCarter 
and me here at the stand at half- 
past one.” 

“We'll have to hustle,” said David 
when the two men had gone. 

“The first thing to do is to decide 
who is going to say what,” said 
Red. 

“Cousin Bob 
can tell them how 
much money we 
made last year,” 
said Chink. 

“David can tell fe 
about the garden, | 


tell about the way we carry the stuff 
around in baskets.” Kegs was get- 
ting enthusiastic. 

“Red can tell about the stand, and 
Coralee can tell about the Roost,” 
added David. 

“Kegs can tell about some of the 
things that we do with our money,” 
said Coralee. 

“But what will Andy tell?” asked 
Red. 

“T’ll tell them good-by,” suggested 
Andy. 

At half-past one the gang climbed 
into Mr. McCarter’s car and started 
for town. Each of them carried a 
slip of paper on which was written 
what he was going to say. When 
they reached the radio station Mr. 
Towner took them up to the studio. 
On the wall hung a sort of bracket 
that reached out into the room. 
Hanging from the end of it was a 
round black object with a hole in it 
covered with fine screen. 

“That is the microphone,” Mr. 
Towner explained. “You stand in 
front.of that when you broadcast 
and speak directly toward it. Don’t 
say anything that you don’t want 
to go out over the air.” 
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“How do you know that some one 
isn’t listening to you now?” asked 
Red. 

“We are not on the air now,” 
laughed Mr. Towner. ‘The operator 
out there at that machine will throw 
a switch when it is time for us to 
broadcast. Then this little red light 
on the wall will flash on. When 
that light is on we know that we are 
on the air and we say only what we 
want the audience to hear.” 

“TI hope we all remember,” said 
Coralee in a weak voice. 

“That’s easy,” said Red. “It’s 
nothing to get scared about. All you 
have to do is to watch the light.” 

In a few moments the light flashed 
on, and Mr. Towner began to talk. 
He told the listeners about the 
Spartans, and then introduced the 
gang. David spoke first and told 
about the garden. Cousin Bob fol- 
lowed and explained about the 
money. Then Chink told how heavy 
the baskets got on a hot day. Coralee 
said that they called the shack 
“Spartans’ Roost” because it had 
once been a chicken house. Then 
Red got up to tell about the stand. 


he began, “hoping to sell to passers- 


( “We built a stand by the road,” 
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by, but we didn’t dream of selling 
as much as we have sold.” Red 
was doing so well that he turned to 
wink at Kegs. “The stand was cer- 
tainly a good investment,” he con- 
tinued grandly. “We have been 
pickled pink—I mean _ tinkled 
pick 

“Don’t try it again!” came in a 
loud whisper from Chink. Red 
glared at him. 

“Anyway,” he finished weakly, 
“we’re glad that we built the stand.” 

Kegs, red in the face and perspir- 
ing freely, took his place in front 
of the microphone. 

“I’m Kegs Morrison,” he began in 
a squeaky tone, “and I’m supposed 
to tell you how we spend our 
money.” Right there Kegs stopped 
and looked blankly around at the 
gang. He had lost his paper. Chink 
pointed toward his pockets. It was 
not there. The gang looked under 
chairs and everywhere, but the 
paper was not to be 
found. Meantime, 
Kegs was getting 
more panicky every 
minute. 

“Say something, 
for Pete’s_ sake,” 
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Red whispered hoarsely in his ear. 

“T’ve—lI’ve lost my paper, and all I 
can remember is that we spend a lot of 
money for candy bars,” stammered Kegs 
in desperation. 

“Good-by,” said Andy solemnly, and 
Mr. Towner laughingly faced the micro- 
phone, as the gang filed out of the 
studio. 

“Boy!” exclaimed Kegs, as he wiped 
his perspiring face, “picking straw- 
berries is easier than that.” 

And, for once, Red did not argue the 
question. 


The Four-Leaf Clover 


(Continued from page 18) 


—in part—by Nagal, the town’s mis- 
chief-maker. See! There he is now, 
plaguing old Simon, the fruit vender, 
with his pranks.” 

“Go, fetch the lad,” ordered Cyrus 
Simmons. 

Nagal, the mischief-maker, came on 
slow feet. His thoughts were in an un- 
pleasant state of dread and dismay, be- 
cause he had a guilty conscience which 
troubled him at every turn. 

“Where didst thou find this false tale 
about Peter, which has run all about 
the town?’ asked Cyrus Simmons. 
“Speak up, lad, and tell me the whole 
truth. Didst thou invent the tale?” 

Now Nagal had thought to tell a 
falsehood, and thus try to cover up his 
first false story of Peter; but the keen 
eyes of Cyrus Simmons were boring 
into his, demanding the truth. 

“I—I spied Peter at the seventh hour 
pick something from the grass, sir,” ex- 
plained Nagal with lowered eyes, “and 
—only for sport—did I hint the finding 
of Dame Worthington’s fine brooch, 
which she lost.” 

“What sport didst thou find in hurting 
the name of an innocent lad? Tell me 
that!” demanded the mayor. 
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“It—it was a dull morning, and—and 
I thought that it would be sport to set 
a story going in Mulberry Lane; but 
I meant no real harm to Peter,” added 
Nagal, lifting his eyes for the first time. 

A look of sadness settled in the eyes 
of Cyrus Simmons. He turned to Rufus. 

“Didst thou add anything to the tale, 
my lad?” 

“TI did add greatly to the tale,” con- 
fessed Rufus. “I thought it would be 
sport to make the story bolder. But 
truly, sir, neither did I mean any real 
harm to Peter.” 

A look of still deeper sadness settled 
in the mayor’s eyes. He turned to Sara. 

“Thou, Sara, what hast thou to say?” 

“T, too, did add very greatly to the 
tale, sir, but only for sport,” confessed 
Sara. “I thought it would be a merry 
sight to set the townsfolk astir, but 
truly, sir, neither did I mean real harm 
to Peter.” 

“Nevertheless, through your false 
and idle speeches you have put a bad 
name on an innocent lad.” For answer, 
the three could only hang their heads 
in shame. 

(To be continued) 


The Happiness Dress 
(Continued from page 14) 


house with the dress. Emma could 
hardly believe her ears when she heard 
that the pretty frock was to be her very 
own. Her eyes sparkled with pleasure 
as she kissed Grace affectionately. 

“It’s just lovely of you!’ she said. 
“It’s the very nicest present I ever re- 
ceived.” 

A little later, when Grace was telling 
Mother about it, she laughed. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I have a name 
for aunt Clara’s dress now. It’s made 
so many people happy, I’m going to cal’ 
it the ‘happiness dress’!’” 
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Who is God? 
Where is God? 
Where is Heaven? 
Does God See Me? 
Does God Make Children Sick? 


HEN your children come to you with questions about God, 
when they ask you if God wills people to be sick and poor, 
are you ready with the answers? Have you yourself a clear under- 
standing of God and of your relationship to Him? Lessons in Truth 
and Christian Healing, the textbooks of Unity School, will give 
you a deeper insight into the things of God. They will prepare 
you to answer the questions that your boy and your girl are sure 
to ask. 


Lessons in Truth, by H. Emilie Cady, will make clear to you the 
things about which you have been in doubt. The book will bring 
to you new light on the Bible, making its teaching more real and 
more vital than ever. This book contains no difficult metaphysical 
terms. Its readers are impressed with the beauty and the simplicity 
of its language. Beginners in the study of practical Christianity 
should start with Lessons in Truth. A cloth-bound book; price, $1. 
In de luxe binding, $3. 


After you have studied Lessons in Truth, you will want to read 
and study Christian Healing, by Charles Fillmore. This book 
teaches that every person has access to a great power within him- 
self, and that by contacting and developing that power he opens 
the way to the attainment of health, happiness, and prosperity. 
This book is a study of the healing principles taught and lived 
by Jesus Christ. A cloth-bound book; price, $1. Also in de luxe 
cover; price, $3. 
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Words B 
“Marian Preps 


1. The brook-let sings a mer-ry tune, The bees hum inthe clo-ver, Be- 


2. The flee - cy clouds, like woolly sheep, O’er blue skies slowly wan-der; And 
3. Far up  a-mong the branches high The birds are gai-ly_sing-ing, And 


= 


cause they’re glad ‘tis love-ly June The whole wide coun-try 0 - ver. rit. - - 
but - ter - fliesjust wakedfromsleep Are flit - ting here and yon-der. 


lit - tle breez-es danc-ing by Set blue-bells soft - ly ring-ing. 
REFRAIN 
SSS 
June, June, won-der-ful June, Ev-’ry one’s sing-ing this gay lit - tle tune; 
2225 = 24 2 
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Sun-shine and ros - es and sil-ver-y moon, Tell us’tis won-der-ful June. 
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——— KITTY’S LANGUAGE 
My kitty says ‘‘Meow”’ to me 
In just her nicest way, 
When she is in her gayest mood 2 
= And wants to leap and play. 
a | HE And when she wants to tell her love 
So I shall surely know, 
d She purrs a little kitten song, 
id All soft and sweet and low. W = 
= But when I give her nice warm coun Gi 
milk, 
And bread, a slice or two, Wie Sie 
— She comes and rubs against my 
=| legs— 
Her way to say ‘‘Thank you.”’ 
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\N ALPHABET LAND 


By Alfred 1. Tooke 


June, 1931 


The C and the A and the T ping along and sat down beside 
had been saying, ‘‘Me-ow!’’ the L, and then there were a 
When the T ran away, the C CandanA andan Landan F. 

‘‘That’s very fine,’’ said 
the C. ‘‘Moo, moo, moo!’’ 

‘Baw, baw, baw!’’ said the 
A. 

‘*Moo, moo, moo! Baw, 
baw, baw!”’ said the L and 
the F. 

‘*Moo! Baw! Moo! Baw!”’ 
said all of them. Sometimes 
they said it together, and 
sometimes each one said it 
alone. Then they kicked up 
their heels, and ran all about 
the farm yard. Then they 
ran along beside the little 
stream until they came to the 
and the A stopped saying, little bridge. They crossed the 
‘*Meow!”’ bridge, and followed the path 

Almost before they had where the violets grow. Then 
stopped, a letter L hopped 
off the end of a raiL in the 
fence, and sat beside the A. 

‘*May I play?’ asked the 
L 


‘*T’m afraid you are not of 
much use by yourself,’’ said 
the C. 

‘““There’s an F on the 
Fence,’’ said the L. ‘‘ Would 
he help, do you think ?”’ 

certainly would,”’ 
said the A. ‘‘Call him over.”’ 

So the L called the F from 
the Fence. The F came hop- 
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they came to the gateway lead- yard to run around his house. 
ing into the garden around the Get your tablet and pencil 
king’s house. They stopped and write down the letters C, 


there because the king of the A, L, F. Now tell me who 
Alphabets does not want the kicked up his heels and said. 
folks that belong in the farm- ‘‘Moo! Baw!”’ 


Father, let Thy love in me 
A shining light to others be. 
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Leif the Lucky 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


COPYRIGHT 1931 


Nine hundred years ago a young 
Norseman, named Leif Ericsson, made 
a voyage from his father’s home in 
Greenland to look for new lands to the 
south. He found a pleasant country 
and called it Vinland, because. grapes 
grew there. That country was America 
—perhaps Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island. The ruins of an old stone tower 
at Newport, R. I., are thought to be 
what is left of the house that Leif and 
his companions built in which to spend 
the winter. 

You can make a tower from an empty 
round carton as shown in figure I. Cut 
a piece of paper large enough to cover 
your carton, and color it light brown 
with your paints or crayolas. Mark off 
the stones with ink or black crayola as 
shown in figure II. Paste the paper 
on your box. Then draw a door as in 
figure I. If you cut the door along the 
top and one side, it will form an en- 
trance to your tower. 

The Viking ships were called “Sea 
Dragons.” They are too large for our 
pages, but you can make a Viking ship. 
Use a piece of light cardboard about 10 
inches long and 9 inches wide. Fold it 
in the middle, lengthwise, and draw an 
outline like figure III. Cut out the ship, 
cutting through both pieces of card- 
board. Then sew the ends of the card- 
board together. Place a small stick, 
crosswise, in each end of the ship to 
hold it in shape. 

The story about Vinland was written 
by Viking poets many years before 
Columbus’ time. It is possible that the 
old story may have influenced Columbus 
to some extent, as he visited Iceland a 
few years before making his famous 
voyage, and may have read the story. 

Next month you will meet the Skrael- 
ings (pronounced Skrélings), the people 


Leif found in Vinland. You know them 
by another name. Can you guess it? 


FIGURE IL 
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FIGURE I 


FIGURE I 

This little Norse 
boy should be pasted 
together from the 
fold to the point 
shown by the ar- 
rows. Then he can 
ride either on the 
horse or in_ the 
wagon. Wagons 
were used only by 
the women and the 
children. 
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In a museum at 
Oslo, Norway, are 
kept a ship, built of 
oak timbers, and a 
beautifully carved 
wooden wagon. 
They are 1,100 
years old. The work- . 
manship is of such 
high quality that the 
wagon will still run. 
Voyages of sea ad- 
venture and discov- 
ery always appeal toe 
Norsemen. 
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Line-Drawing Puzzle 
By INEZ RUSSELL 
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Beginning with number 1, draw a straight line from one number to the next, 
in consecutive order, and see what you have. You may color the picture too. 


ANSWER TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: Jack Horner, King Cole, Tommy Tucker, 


INITIAL PUZZLE: Watermelon. W-ant, J@¢k Sprat, Simple Simon, Queen of 
a-rid, t-ire, E-den, r-ash, m-ace, E-ben, earts, Humpty-Dumpty. 


l-ate, o-pen, n-ear. T Party PuzzLE: meal, metal; tile, title; 
HIDDEN BIRDS PUZZLE: Tern, heron, heir, their; char, chart; bough, bought; 
robin, finch, lark, owl, raven. sigh, sight; nigh, night; plater, platter; 


MOTHER GOOSE’S PARTY: Bo Peep, ssir, stir; Ruth, truth. 
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“T wish fairies were real,” sighed Janie, who had just been reading about 
Cinderella. 

“But fairies are real,” declared Aunt Ellen. 

“Well, why have I never seen one?” asked the little girl doubtfully. 

“Because real fairies cannot be seen.” 

“Then how can I believe in them if I cannot see them?” 

“Well, dear, you believe in electricity, and yet you cannot see it.” 

“Oh, is electricity a fairy?” asked Janie. 

“Yes, you might call it a fairy; it does such wonderful things for people. 
But I was thinking of some other fairies,” explained her aunt. 

“What other ones?” Janie wanted to know. 

“Love is the name of a very powerful fairy,” replied Aunt Ellen. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Janie, “love is a heart fairy, isn’t it?” 

“That is a good name for it. Can you think of some other heart fairies?” 

“Ts kindness one?” inquired Janie. 

“Yes, indeed. If you want to know the kindness fairy, just be good to 
somebody who seems to be especially in need of a bit of kindness.” 

“I know somebody like that,” said Janie eagerly. ‘There is a girl in 
my room at school. Her name is Lucy. She wears shabby clothes, and she 
has no storybooks.” 

“Can you think of some way to be kind to her?” 

Janie thought a moment, and then her face lighted up. 

“I know what I can do for Lucy! Once I showed her my Wee Wisdom, 
and she thought it was a lovely magazine! I can send her a subscription 
to Wee Wisdom, and make her happy every month in the year.” 

“That is a fine idea, Janie,” responded Aunt Ellen, “and don’t you 
feel happy inside just from thinking about it?” 

“Yes, I do,” admitted Janie, with a bright smile. 

“Well, dear, that is the kindness fairy coming into your heart. When 
you plan to be kind to some one, the kindness fairy comes right in with 
a gift of happiness for you.” 


Should you like to know the kindness fairy too? Send Wee Wisdom to 
some little friend, and the kindness fairy will come and make you happy 
too. With your order send $1.50, the price of Wee Wisdom for one year. 

Unity School of Christianity 


917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Words as pure 
As morning air, 

q I will speak, 

My joy to share. 


: I will say 
The kindly thing. 
4 All my words 


From love shall spring. / 


Words of peace, 


Like swallows’ flight, 


\ 


Softly guide me 
\ Through the night. 
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